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A KNIGHTHOOD OF 1603. 


WHEN Queen Elizabeth was dying, the 
Lord Deputy of freland, Mountjoy, had her 
commission to receive the rebel Earl of 
Tyrone to mercy. Fynes Moryson, Mount- 
joy’s secretary, relates that the news of her 
death, which took place on 24 March, arrived 
in Ireland on the 27th ‘‘in manner follow- 
ing” (‘Itinerary,’ 1617, Part II. p. 277):— 


“There was a_gentleman among the voluntary 
followers of the Lord Deputy who had long been 
‘earnestly ambitious of the honour of Knighthood, 
which by no endeavours of service, expence of 
money, or assistance of friends he could hitherto 
attaine. Now a servant of his posting from Lon- 
don, and getting a happy passage at sea, came upon 
the 27th of March (late in the night) to Mellifont, 
where the Lord Deputy then lay, and brought with 
him the first news of the Queenes death, which 
when he had related to his master, hee, having long 
been pleased to take my advise in his affairs, 
advertised me of these newes, and brought his 
servant to confirm the same in my hearing. Where- 
upon I required his servant not to speak a word 
thereof to any man, threatening him with the 
Lord Deputies displeasure and severe punishment 
if any such rumour were spread by him. Then I 
was bold to give his master confidence of receiving 
the honour he desired if he would follow my advise, 
which was this; that he should go to the Lord 


Deputy and tell him this report of the Queenes 
death, brought by his servant, and the strict charge 
he had given him for the concealing thereof, till his 
Lordship should think fit to make it known, and 
withall to make tender of himselfe and all his 
meanes to follow his Lordships fortune in this 
doubtful time.” 

Fynes Moryson’s tactful counsel was 
adopted, and in the next few days Tyrone 
made an ignominious submission to Mount- 
joy, being made to kneel down in all hum- 
bleness for more than an hour, and accepting 
and signing the terms agreed upon. It was 
not till some days afterwards that the official 
news of the Queen’s death arrived, and the 
great O’Neill could not refrain from weeping 
bitter tears of rage and regret. But as 
Mountjoy rode from Mellifont to Dublin, he 
often called the gentleman who had given 
the news to ride with him, and, “ not 
without some admiration of the better sort 
of his train,” talked familiarly with him. 
And after they arrived at Dublin the 
gentleman received the onour of knight- 
hood, together with Master Leigh, a kinsman 
of the Lord Deputy who brought a letter 
from King James. 

Moryson does not mention the gentleman’s 
name—perhaps from his habitual discretion, 
perhaps from the fact that he had received 
a handsome present. But on looking into 
Dr. W. A. Shaw’s new volumes of ‘The 
Knights of England,’ I find that on 20 April, 
1603, the Lord Deputy knighted at Dublin 
Castle Henry Leigh and Jarman Poole. 
Whoever made this entry in the roll of 
knights must have written it down by hear- 
say, for this is the way in which it was pro- 
nounced. But German Pole (or Poole) was 
the second son of another German Pole, 
whose grandfather had also the same name. 
German was pronounced Jarman, as Derby 
was pronounced Darby. The pronunciation 
of Pole as Poole is still preserved in some 
branches of that ancient family. The new 
knight succeeded to his father’s estate of 
Radborne, near Derby, where the family 
had been settled from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The inscription on his mural monu- 
ment in Radborne Church is given in vol. iii. 
p- 258 of ‘Notes on the Churches of Derby- 
shire,’ by J. Charles Cox, published in 1877, 
After reciting the ancientry of his family, 
it states: ‘‘ Quiquidem Germanus fortitudine 
clarus, ac in Hibernia apud Kinsale. . . .Eques 
aur. merito fact’”; and then relates his 
marriage in 1625, and his death in 1634 in 
the sixtieth year of his age. His bravery 
and his services at Kinsale are properly 
commemorated on his monument, but they 
had not sufficed to gain a knighthood. The 
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tactful wirepulling of Fynes Moryson could 
not well be cut in marble. We are now 
behind the scenes, but must admit that the 
inscription in Radborne Church is probably 
as true as most epitaphs. 

German Pole was anxious to be knighted ; 
but probably he wanted to be dubbed in 
the way of honour, and not for carpet con- 
sideration. Had he waited for the accession 
of James, he might have had his wish tor 
the asking. In the first year of his reign 
James created a thousand knights, and every 
man with an income of 401. a year in land 
was invited to apply for knighthood. 

I have acknowledged my indebtedness to 
Dr. Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England,’ but it is 
fair to say that I might have found Jar- 
manus Poole’s creation in Metcalfe’s ‘ Knight- 
age,’ if I had looked for it there. 

Cuas. Hucues. 


Manchester. 


THE POST OFFICE, 1856-1906. 
(See ante, p. 163.) 


THROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode T am in possession of the Third 
Report of the Postmaster-General, issued 
in 1857. This is quite out of print; it is 
a handsome folio of 64 pages, and my copy 
is as clean and fresh as if just issued from 
the press. The statistics date from the 31st 
of December, 1839. The total number of 
letters for that year was 82,470,596, includ- 
ing 6,563,024 franks. This enormous num- 
ber of franks will show how the privilege 
was abused. Members of Parliament could 
receive an unlimited number of letters free of 
postage, of any weight—even a pianoforte, a 
saddle, a haunch of venison—and they might 


send out fourteen a day. With the new Act 
franking was abolished. The Queen cheerfully | 


volunteered to resign the privilege, and pay 


postage like her subjects. For the year 1840, | 
the first of Penny Postage, the total was | 
168,768,344, being an increase of 122} per 
cent. In 1841 the total reached 196,500,191, 
being another increase of 16} per cent., after 
which the increase was more gradual. The 
Exhibition of 1851 did not bring such an 
increase as one would have expected, it 
being only 4 per cent. on the previous year. 
For the year 1856 the total reached was 
478,393,803. 
The money orders issued during 1839 in 
the United Kingdom were 188,921, the 
amount being 313,124. ; while in 1856 the 
total number was 6,178,982, and the amount 


11,805,562/. Jt is curious to note that as 


regards Ireland during the famine years 


1846-7 there was an increase on the previous: 
years. In 1845 the number issued was. 
232,525, for a total of 391,692/.; in 1846, 
258,144, of the value of 435,3301.; and in 
1847, 299,52], the value being 519,877. 

There was also a considerable increase in 
the money orders paid in Ireland during 
1846-8. In 1846 the amount was 483,3391.,. 
being an increase of nearly 100,0001. on the 
previous year. In 1847 this reached 611,3201., 
while in 1848 the large amount of 806,7701. 
was paid. In the following year there was 
a drop of 160,000/. A good Trish money 
order story is related by Charles Dickens in 
Household Words. Early in 1852 he visited 
the Aldersgate Street office, and Mr. Frederic: 
Hill, who acted as his guide, told him how 
an Irishman, who left his hod at the door, 
and applied for an order for five pounds. 
on a Tipperary post office, for which he 
tendered (probably congratulating himself 
on having hit on such a good investment) 
sixpence! It required a lengthened argu- 
ment to prove to him that he would have to 
pey the five pounds into the office before 
his friend could receive that amount in 
Tipperary. 

The Report gives the profit or loss during, 
the preceding ten years. There were only 
two years in which there was a loss. In 
1847 this amounted to 10,600/., which in 
1848 was reduced to 5,745/. In 1849 there: 
was a profit of 322/.; in 1850, of 3,2361. ; 
while in 1856 the profit amounted to 22,6741. 
The Report contains an appeal to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to improve 
the nomenclature of London. 

The Fifty-Second Report of the Post- 
master-General, just issued, shows the net 
revenue for the year ending the 3lst of 
March, 1906, from the postal and _tele- 
graph services combined to be 4,514,2071. 
If the interest on the capital expended om 
the purchase of the telegraphs be taken into 
account, the net profit was 4,235,7241., or 
604,9447. more than last year. The total 
number of letters delivered amounted to 
2,707,200,000, showing, on an entire popula- 
tion of 43,321,928, an average to each 
person of 62. The newspapers delivered 
amounted to 185,400,000, being an average 
of 4.3 to each person; and the number of 
express deliveries was 1,578,746. The num- 
ber of telegrams was 89,478,000; this 
although showing an increase on the previous. 
year, is not so high as it was in 1900-1 or 
1902-3, when there was a considerable in- 
crease. This no doubt is due to the use of 
the telephone. 

The number of post cards has increased 
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from 336,500,000, which gave an average of 
8.5 to each person in 1896-7, to 800,300,000 
in 1905-6, giving an average of 18.5 to each. 
The parcel post has increased from 63,715,000 
in 1896-7 to 101,682,000 in 1905-6; this 
after paying 55 per cent. on railway-borne 
parcels to the companies, amounting to 
996,4491., yields as the post office share, 
1,142,224. 

It is surprising the carelessness of the 
public with regard to letters with valu- 
able contents. The number of letters with 
valuable contents with no address at all 
amounted to 4,599; one of these contained 
cheques to the value of 2,500/., while the 
others totalled in cash and_ bank - notes 
9,966/. In addition to these there were 
320,041 registered letters insufficiently 
addressed ; these contained 16,887/. in cash 
and bank-notes, and 656,845/. in bills, 
cheques, money orders, and stamps. 

As regards foreign postage there has been 
no reduction made since the first unit was 
fixed at 24d. Jt should not be forgotten 
that to Napoleon III. was due the reduc- 
tion of the postage between England and 
France from 8d. to 4d. This was done by 
the postal treaty of the Ist of January, 1855. 
France was the first country to make the 
change, the others retaining their old 
charges of 8d. and more. 

The Report contains good information 
as to the development of Imperial Penny 
Postage, which now extends, so far as out- 
ward letters are concerned, to the whole of 
the Empire (with the exception of one or 
two small islands), and also to Egypt and 
the Soudan. It is strange that it should 
have taken so many years to bring about 
this result. The Atheneum was among the 
first to advocate an Ocean Penny Post. On 
the 15th of September, 1849, it devoted 
an article to the subject, and inserted a 
letter from Thomas Bazley, the President 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
to Elihu Burritt, in which he states that 
to establish an Ocean Penny Postage “is 
practicable, and would be exceedingly 
beneficial to the people of every country.” 
The Atheneum considered that, with the 
stamp of the members of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce upon it, 

“the scheme of Ocean Penny Postage may be 
removed from the category of empirical agitations 
and regarded as one of those ideas which require 
time only to perfect them. Peace and free postage 
are the pet ‘impossibilities’ of the hour. Steam 


and lightning conductors have had their days of 
denial—and of victory.” 


In the early fight for penny postage Hill 


had many kind helpers, whose aid was 
‘gladly accepted by him,” one of the fore- 
most among these was Henry Cole. On 
the 9th of May, 1827, Lord Duncannon, in 
the House of Lords, informed Lord Broug- 
ham, who presented a petition from tie City 
in favour of penny postage, “that the 
Government did not intend to try the experi- 
ment of Mr. Hill’s plan, but had determined 
to issue penny stamp covers for short dis- 
tances, and to reduce the fourpenny post to 
twopence.” It was evident that this im- 
portant experiment would be fatal to Hill’s: 
scheme, and that it was necessary to lead 
the public to support penny postage. Mr. 
George Moffatt, a large tea merchant in the 
City, who had made his fortune by selling 
tea to all retailers and dealers at the uniform 
price of the market daily, by adding one- 
halfpenny a pound to such price as_ his. 
profit, formed a mercantile committee, to 
which Cole became secretary and W. H. 
Ashurst acted gratuitously as solicitor. Of 
the good work of this committee full par- 
ticulars are given in Sir Henry Cole’s ‘ Fifty 
Years of Public Life’ (Bell & Sons). It. 
contains many curious illustrations, includ-. 
ing Mulready’s design. Jn addition to the. 
outside help I have already mentioned, and 
which was highly appreciated by Rowland 
Hill, as shown in the memoir of him by his. 
nephew, he was cordially supported by all the 
members of his family, who were proud of 
Rowland and his scheme. There was no 
jealousy ; each worked in harmony. The 
brothers looked at all times to each other for 
counsel ; it was a perfect home, with the good 
old father as its head. Truly have his: 
words been verified, “The union of my 
children has proved their strength.” All 
the brothers rendered good public service, 
and were so intimately associated that their 
lives throw much light on that of Rowland. 
The eldest, Matthew Davenport Hill (1792- 
1872), was the first man from Birmingham 
who went to the bar, and on the erection of 
his native town into a municipal corporation, 
he was appointed recorder. Edwin (1793— 
1876), the second son, was, on the introduc- 
tion of penny postage, appointed supervisor 
of stamps at Somerset House, and until his. 
retirement in 1872 had under his control 
their manufacture. By his _ inventive 
mechanical skill he greatly improved the. 
machinery. My father frequently had occa- 
sion to see him, and always found him ready 
to consider any suggestion made. Especially 
was this the case when he obtained permis- 
sion for a stamp to be made with the 
sender’s name round the rim. This was. 
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designed for him by Edwin Hill. His niece, 
Constance, relates how he invented “ wind- 
proof doors’ for the sake of a rheumatic 
porter at the Wellington Street entrance, 
‘and his ingenuity at invention made his 
bedroom at Somerset House a_ perfect 
museum of curiosities. ‘If at night the 
blankets pressed upon him too heavily, he 
-could, as he lay, pull a string with a sort of 
claw at the end, which grasped the bed- 
clothes and relieved him of their weight ” 
(‘ Frederic Hill, an Autobiography,’ p. 325). 
Arthur, the third son (1795-1885), was 
head master of Bruce Castle School. Frederic, 
the youngest son (1803-96), the first In- 
spector of Prisons appointed under the Act 
of 1835, after bringing about great reforms, 
his brother wanting help at the Post Office, 
he was appointed in 1851 asistant secretary, 
and was able to effect many economies. He 
drew up a plan for life insurance, encouraged 


in every direction the employment of female 
labour, and his brother Rowland testifies | 
in his autobiography to his great zeal. | 
These brief notes just give a glance at. 
“the league of brothers.” Never did a family | 
so unite in working for the common good. 

It is matter for congratulation that Row- 
land Hill had the advantage over many 
other pioneers of seeing his great work 
accomplished. He lived until the 27th of | 
August, 1879, and was buried in Westminster | 
Abbey, leaving the record for all time that | 
he was one of the greatest benefactors of the 
last century. JoHN C. FRancis. 


OLDEST INSCRIPTION IN 


GUIPUSCOAN. 
Ir we leave aside for the present the ques- 
tion of the inscription ‘ Ulbelteso nis,” 
to be seen on the roadside between Iran 


and Oyarzun—which Dr. E. Hiibner, of 
Berlin (for whom I procured a photograph 
of it, and who caused it to be inserted in| 
Baedeker’s guide-book to Spain), believed 
to be the Latin genitive of an indigenous 
personal name of the first century, but which 
I think may be possibly Baskish of the Visi- 
gothic period, meaning “I am (the) little 
black-hair(ed boy)’—the oldest known 
Baskish inscription in the Provincia de 
Guiptscoa is to be found on the staircase of 
the Town Hall (Casa Consistorial) at Villa- 
franca. I was informed of its existence by 
Don J. G. Oregi, Presbitero, of San Sebastian, 
and soon afterwards obtained from General 
Rafael de Murga y Mugartegui (who died 


in the Gobierno Militar at Las Palmas in 


1905) a copy taken by the Senorita Juana 
Lasa, which I have since verified personally. 
It reads thus :— 


Villafrancatar Jaun prestu 
Erriera onzalliac 
Ez izan zuencoi-zaleae 
Malla oetan arras aztu 
Gutizias; Ez beldurtu! 
Laga amodio zuenquiay 
Guztien onari jarrai 
Artaco zaute abeac 
Eginae gure javeac 
Egon sendo zuzen ta ernai. 
Nobles discretos varones 
que gobernais a este pueblo 
en aqiietos escalones 
desechad_ las aticiones 
codicias amor y miedo 
por los comunes provechos 
dexad los particulares 
pues vos tizo Dios pilares 
de tan riquisimos techos 
estad tirmes y derechos. 
Ano 1832. 

The Baskish is merely a paraphrase of 
the Castilian rimes which follow. Having 
been informed by Don Francisco Goitia, of 
Villafranca, that the latter were to be seen 
in an old inscription in the Town Hall at 
Toledo, I went thither in May, 1905, and 
found on the staircase a tablet bearing in 
gilded letters the following :— 

Obres [sic] discretos varones que gouernaes a 
toledo en aquestos escalones desechad las afeciones 
codicias amor e niedo [sic] por los comunes prouechos 
dexad los particulares pues uos tizo dios pilares 
detau [sic] _rriquisimos techos estad_ firmes y 
derecbos [sic] (restaurd A. L. Ludina en 1866). 

The copy at Villafranca partly corrects the 
defects of the original as it now exists. But 
obres seems to be rather a contraction of 
hombres=homines than a dialectal form of 
Nobles with the loss of an n. The Baskish 
words may be rendered literally as follows : 

“Honourable sirs, inhabitants of Villafranca 
(anciently Ordizia), well-wishers of the usages of 
(this) land, be not partisans of your adherents. On 
these steps altogether forget cupidity! Be not 
intimidated! Abandon love for your interests. 
Ensue the good of all. For that (purpose) you 
stand made the pillars. Our masters, remain strong, 
upright, and earnest.” 

The words laga, zuencoi, erriera, zuenki, 
are not included in the dictionaries of Lar- 
ramendi, Aizkibel, or Novia de Salcedo. Is 
laga from larga or laxa ? Zuencoi appears to 
be “partisan of yourself,” the termination 
cot being a variety of kor, and practically 
equivalent to zale. Zuenki I conjecture to 
mean res vestra, “ your interest.” Erriera is 


from erri=land and era=way, usage. Ernai 
is a happy pun, because, as a noun substan- 
tive, it means doxdv, French chevron, poutre, 
as a synonym of gapirio=viga=beam, as in 
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St. Matthew vii. 3 in Leigarraga’s version. 
It is derived from the root ber or er=sprout, 
and nai=desirous, in connexion with the 
reproduction of plants and animals. One 
may compare it to hitz-nai=eager to speak ; 
jan-nai=eager to eat; lo-nai=eager to 
sleep ; jakin-nai=eager to know; and to 
erein=sown, from er-egin=make to sprout. 
As an adjective it means lively, awake, 
active, vigilant, sharp, clear- headed, or 
perhaps even “ beamish”’ ! 
Epwarp 8. Dopgson. 


“Pony Cris.”” — The slang use of 
“pony” in the United States for a literal 
translation to assist the backward student 
of the classics is new to me, as an English 
public schoolboy, and is warranted by the 
following sentence, which begins an article 
in the New York Nation of 2 August, on 
‘Tke Classics and Ponies’: ‘* An edict against 
‘cribs’ —the words ‘pony’ and ‘trot’ 
are more common in this country—has been 
issued by the head master of Eton.” 

I myself never heard of a “crib” in my 
schooldays. We called them “cabs,” 
“A BCs,” or oceasionally ‘* hansoms,” the 
two latter variants being for the sake of 
safety. 

Messrs. Henley and Farmer give instances 
in their great dictionary of ‘Slang and its 
Analogues’ of this use of “pony.” Their 
first quotation is dated 1832, and another 
shows that “pony” is used as a verb. 
Another, of 1856, from Hall, ‘College 
Words,’ suggests that a “pony” is so 
called, because it helps one quickly over 
rough places which would delay the common 
plodder. HIPPOCLIDES. 


GREENE-MARLOWE PARALLEL.—Greene’s 
‘Orlando Furioso,’ Clarendon Press edition, 
ll. 1431-53, has this speech of Orlando :— 


Thanks, my good lord.—And now, my friends of 
France, 
Frollicke, be merrie : we wil hasten home, 
So soone as King Marsilius will consent 
To let his daughter wend with us to France. 
Meane while weele richly rigge wp all our Fleete 
More brave than was that gallant Grecian keele 
That brought away the Colchyan fleece of gold : 
Our sailes of sendall spread into the winde ; 
ur ropes and tackling all of finest silke, 
Fetcht from the native loomes of laboring wormes, 
The pride of Barbarie, and the glorious wealth 
hat is transported by the Western bounds ; 
wr stems cut out of gleaming Iuorie ; 
Our planks and sides framde out of Cypresse wood, 
hat bears the name of Cyparissus Change, 
To burst the billows of the Ocean Sea, 
here Phoebus dips his amber-tresses oft, 
And kisses Thetis in the daies decline ; 
That Neptune prowd shall call his Trytons forth 


To couer all the Ocean with a calme : 
So rich shall be the rubbish of our barkes, 
Tane here for ballas to the ports of France, 
That Charles him selfe shall wonder at the sight. 
In Marlowe’s ‘ Dido, Queen of Carthage,” 

there is this eloquent plea of Dido :— 
Aeneas, I'll repair thy Trojan ships 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me, 
And let Achates sail to Italy ; 
I'll give thee tackling made of rivelled gold, 
Wound on the barks of odoriferous trees ; 
Oars of massy ivory, full of holes 
Through which the water shall delight to play ; 
Thy anchors shall be hewed from crystal rocks 
Which, if thou lose, shall shine above the waves + 
The masts whereon thy swelling sails shall hang 
Hollow pyramides of silver plate ; 
The sails of folded lawn, where shall he wrought 
The wars of Troy, but not Troy’s overthrow ; 
For ballast, empty Dido’s treasury ; 
Take what ye vill, but leave Aeneas here. 
Achates, thou shalt be so seemly clad 
As sea-born nymphs shall swarm about thy ships 
And wanton mermaids court thee with sweet songs, 
Flinging in favors of more sovereign worth 
Than Thetis hangs about Apollo’s neck, 
So that Aeneas may but stay with me. 

Cuas. A. HERPICH. 

New York. 


‘TERRAPIN’: ITS EryMoLocy.—We are 
told in ‘The Century Dictionary’ that this 
term, so well known to epicures, is “sup- 
posed ”’ to be of American Indian origin. I 
should say it is undoubtedly of Algonquin 
origin. In the Abenaki dialect the animal 
is called twrebe, and in the Delaware tulpe. 
The earliest reference to it in English is in 
Alexander Whitaker’s ‘Good Newes from 
Virginia,’ 1613, p. 42 :— 

“1 have caught with mine angle, pike, carpe, 
eele, perches of six severall kindes, crea-fish, and 
the forope or little turtle.” 

The real difficulty is to account for the 
modern form of the word, with final -in. It. 
has long been supposed that no trace of this 
form occurred before 1709 (see Bartlett’s 
‘Dictionary of Americanisms’), but I am 
glad to say that I have just discovered a 
much earlier instance. In John Lederer’s. 
‘ Discoveries,’ 1672, p. 4, there is a list of 
the “ensigns or arms’’ of some Indian 
tribes. The totem, as we should now call 
it, of the Susquehannas is described as _“‘ & 
Tarapine, or small tortoise.” 


Jas. Pratt, Jun. * 


Worpswortn’s “Soritary.”—In the 
criticism of ‘The Excursion,’ which he in- 
cluded in his ‘ Round Table’ essays, Hazlitt. 
quotes the Solitary’s deliverance on the dis- 
appointments engendered by the French 
Revolution, following it with an eloquent 
and characteristically fervent commentary. 
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In a foot-note he protests against “ solitary ”’ 
as an indefensible anomaly ; “ this word is 
not English,” is his verdict. Probably this 
assertion is more sweeping than the writer 
designed, for he must have known the 
term “solitary”? instandard English from 
the Book of Job to Cowper’s ‘Task.’ His 
objection, no doubt, is to the concrete and 
individual use of the word as a proper name, 
and it is possible to argue, of course, that 
Wordsworth’s ascription is new and arbi- 
trary. It is not, however, without prece- 
dent, and it has now a recognized position 
in the language. It is like L’Avare, L’Indis- 
cret, Le Jaloux, Le Magnifique, of French 
authors, while in English dramatic literature 
it has such respectable precursors as “ the 
Malcontent,” ‘‘ the Impertinent,”’ ‘ the In- 
constant,” and “the Insolvent.” ‘An 
eccentric,” “ an invalid,” “a natural,’’ and 
‘the ordinary ”’ all give it countenance and 
support. These forms illustrate the elasticity 
and the serviceable readiness of our parts of 
speech, which quickly fit into new positions 


and adapt themselves to the performance of | 


such duty as occasion or necessity may re- 


quire. THOMAS BAYNE. 
SEAMAN OR FISHERMAN APPRENTICE 


Boox.—A chance search, while I was wait- 
ing for the production of documents in the 


Public Record Office, has discovered that at | 


‘one time it was the custom to register inden- 
tures of fishermen apprentices. They are 
contained in one paper book, covering the 
years 1639-64, and seem to be perfect for 
that period. 

The importance of this class of record 
cannot be overrated, as they can establish 
the removal of a name from one part of the 
country to another—very often a matter of 
great difficulty in genealogy. They also give 
parentage and trade of parent. 

The manuscript has a modern endorse- 
ment ‘‘ Seamen,”’ but in every case examined 
up to now the apprentices are bound to 
fishermen, mostly of Barking and the 
Thames district. Barking in times past 
was a well-known fishing-place, and it may 
be that the apprentices, on completion of 
their indentures, would start for themselves 
in that parish, and some of their sons might 
seek fortunes in London and found mer- 
chant families in that city ; so that a missing 
link in a London and provincial pedigree 
might be found amongst them. I intend to 


make an index of them, and to throw them 
into the same alphabet as other London 
companies. 

I shall be pleased to answer any inquiries 


about them, but in the meantime these 
tables of the trades of the parents and their 
residences may be of some interest; but 
they cover only the first 244 indentures. 

Parents’ residences. —Essex, 91; Suffolk, 9; 
Kent, 22; Westmoreland, 1; Brecknock, 1; 
Herts, 1; Warwick, 3; Northumberland, 2; 
Worcester, 1; Cambridge, 3; Lincoln, 2; 
Barwick (Berwick), 1 ; Gloucester, 3; Middle- 
sex, 27; Southampton, 1; Northampton, 1; 
Bristol, 1; Norfolk, 10; Salop, 2; Cardi- 
gan, 1; Hereford, 1; Sussex, 1 ; Berkshire, 3 ; 
London, 6; Lancashire, 4; Devonshire, 2 ; 
Dorset, 1; Surrey, 7; Oxford, 5; Cumber- 
land, 2; Durham, 4; York, 14; Stafford- 
shire, 1; Ireland, Armagh, 1; Scotland, 1; 
Inverness, 1; Burston-narse, 1; St. An- 
drews, 1. 

Parents’ trades.—Husbandmen, 78 ; yeo- 
men, 7; comer, 1; tobacco-pipe maker, 1; 
embroider, 1; clothier, 1; shipwright, 1; 
brickmaker, 1; waterman, 1; fuller, 1; 
baker, 1; butchers, 2; cordwainers, 6; 
cowleech, 1; blacksmiths, 5; cooper, 1; 
chapmen, 2; “ polterer,” 1; leatherdresser, 
1; ship carpenter, 1; masons, 2; hosier, 1; 
pursemaker, 1 ; pinmaker, 1; fishermen, 24 ; 
* tailor,’ 9; “tyler,” 1; brasier, 1; mercer, 
1; ‘‘sheerman,’’ 1; seamen, 4; brewers, 4 3 
‘‘marriners,” 13; carpenters, 2; house 
carpenter, 1; casemaker, 1; millers, 3; 
woodmonger, 1; glovers, 3; ‘* keeleman,” 1 ; 
weavers, 7; sawyer, 1; cornchandler, 1; 
barber-surgeon, 1; “ gardners,”’ 2 ;fcook, 1; 
vintner, 1; basket-meker, 1; labourers, 15; 
shoemakers, 4. GERALD FOTHERGILL, 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


“ Wipce,” Horse, Diatect 
In a recently issued volume of the E.E.T.S., 
‘ Respublica,’ a.p. 1553,* there occurs a re- 
markable instance of the survival in Tudor- 
English dialect of an A.-S. word that itself 
had only a limited vogue. At 34/1023 is 
‘a widge and hir vole” ; in South-Western 
dialect, a horse (mare) and her foal, from 
M.E. wig, A.-S. wicg. The last word is only 
found in poetry and with moderate fre- 
quency; while in other Teutonic languages 
wigg, horse, occurs solely, to my knowledge, 
in O. Sax., ‘The Héliand,’ and there but 
once. Stratmann’s ‘Mid. Eng. Dictionary ’ 
(ed. H. Bradley) gives a solitary example of 
wig, horse, in ‘ Early English Homilies’ (ed. 
R. Morris), rendering the more notable its 
survival to the above date. The word is not 
in Halliwell’s dictionary. 


oe A play on the social condition of England at 
the accession of Queen Mary,” Ed. L. Magnus, from 
the Macro MSS. 
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SHAKESPEARE THEN AND Now.—I wonder 
what would be thought of a correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ in this present year of grace 
who, venturing an opinion on the signifi- 
cation of an expression attributed to Sir 
Toby Belch, should write :— 

“Tdo not pretend to bea critic of Shakspeare, 
and must confess that I do not possess a copy of 
the ‘Twelfth Night’; but after seeing your corre- 
spondent R. R.’s letter I resolved to write you a 
note. First, however, I called on a neighbour to 
get a look at the text.” 

A book-starved person made the fore- 
going admission to the literary world, 
through ‘N. & Q.,’ in 1850 (1 S. ii. 14). 
I suppose there are not many contri- 
butors to ‘N. & Q.’ nowadays who would 
not shrink from such an avowal, even if 
their shelves were destitute of the volume 
{at present obtainable for a few pence) 
which the library of no intelligent adult 
should be without. St. SwITHIN. 


« AuTosus.”’—I noticed this curious word 
for the first time in Le Journal of 20 August. 
It was applied to the new ‘‘ omnibus auto- 
mobiles ”’ which started running on that day 
from the Hotel de Ville to Porte Maillot. 

W. Roserts. 


EprrapH Wye, Kent.—I believe that 
the following has not previously been printed ; 
it will before long be undecipherable :— 


Here lieth y® Body of Cosman Ertz Berger of this 
own. He was a native of y* Cityof Basil in ye 
Canton of Bern and came to England (with y* Right 
Hon"* Heneage Earl of Winchelsea Embassador at 
Constantinople) in y® year 1678. He liv'd in this 
own 65 years & died April 4 1744 aged 89 ys 
e left Issue surviving three Sons and 5 Daughters 
38 grand Chil" & 21 Great grand Children. 
_His eldest surviving son John of this Town 
Erected this Stone in Memory of his dear Father. 
ore lieth y® Body of Mary first wife......Cosman 
by whom he had one...... two daughters she died 
Augt 30, 1680 aged 30 years. 
Elizabeth his Second wife by her he...... ons & 
three daughters she died Sep" 234 1752 aged 82 years. 
The memorial is injured at the bottom, the 
foot-stone has only the initials C. E. 

On the head-stone there is a shield with 
three crescents, and on a helmet a crest of 
same three crescents. R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Bett Race.—The Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
of Saturday, 18 August, contains :— 


“There was some mystery about the manner in 
which John Williams (37), saw grinder, of 49, 
Stothard Road, Crookes, received injuries to his 
head, body, and limbs, at the works of Messrs. 
Moses Eadon & Sons, Limited, Savile Street, on 
Wednesday, from which he eventually died. There 
was no witness of the accident, but Charles Henry 


Edge, machine file grinder, who worked near, gave 
his theory of how it happened. He heard a great 
noise, and, going to deceased’s shop, saw him in the 
belt| race—a place which is cut away underneath 
the belt and drum. Witness thought deceased was 
trying to get the belt, a very heavy one, off the 
drum, when it came off the pulley on the stone at 
the other end, and, bringing some of the gearing 
with it, struck deceased and knocked him into the 


race.’ 
H. J. 


@ucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ BorN IN THE PURPLE.”’—We all have a 
general notion as to the meaning of this 
phrase. Purple having been of old the 
colour specially assumed for robes, &c., by 
persons of imperial and royal rank, a 
person “ born in the purple” is understood 
to be one born in such rank, and, by exten- 
sion, any one born in a noble or wealthy 
position (sometimes with a sort of sneer), to 
whom a great career is made easy, in con- 
trast with those “‘ Quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.” ‘The origin of the 
phrase is well known. It was first applied 
to Constantine VII. of the Byzantine Empire, 
surnamed Porphyrogenitus, and thence to 
all cf the Imperial family. Thus the Prin- 
cess Anna Comnena, in the preface to her 
history of her father’s wars, speaks of 
herself as ‘‘ nursling and offspring of the 
Porphyra.” 

But now I find that Gibbon (‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ xlviii.) gives a differing account of the 
matter :-— 

“In the Greek language purple and porphyry are 
the same word. An apartment of the Byzantine 
palace was lined with porphyry. It was reserved 
tor the use of the pregnant empresses, and the royal 
birth of their children was expressed by the 
appellation of porphyrogenite, or born in the 
pre. This peculiar surname was first applied to 
Sonstantine the seventh.” 

Neither Gibbon nor his editors, Dean 
Milman and Bury, give any reference or 
authority for this statement. Finlay, in his 
‘Hist. of Greece,’ II. i. § 2, says, ‘* Zoe gave 
birth to a son (Const. Porphyrogenitus] in 
the purple chamber.”’ Here, again, I find 
no authority given, either in the place itself, 
or in any other supplied by the index. 

After some search among Byzantine 
historians, I have come upon the following 
in the work of Liutprand, the Gallic historian. 
He says (I. ii.) :— 
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“ Porphyrogenitum autem non in purpura sed in 
domo que Porphyra dicitur natum appello. Con- 
stantinus Imperator Augustus, ex cujus nomine 
Constantinopolis est sortita vocabulum civitas, 
domum istam :editicari jussit, cui Porphyra nomen 
imposuit, voluitque successuram nobilitatis suv 
sobolem istic in lucem prodire, quatenus qui suo ex 
stemmate nascerentur Inculenta hac appellatione 
Porphyrogeniti appellarentur.” 

This I obtained from a note by Reiske on 
the work of Const. Porphyrogenitus, ‘ De 
Ceremoniis,’ i. p. 254. Here, again, nothing 
further of note is given. 

Now it can scarcely be doubted that 
Gibbon had the passage of Liutprand before 
him. But it is also obvious that the two 
statements are not identical. Liutprand 
says nothing about a ‘chamber lined with 
porphyry.”’ Whence, then, did Gibbon 
obtain this particular? I shall be grateful 
to any one who can supply the missing link ; 
and it will be a further favour if the infor- 
mation be sent direct to me. 

C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Watertoo.—In ‘The Wellington Des- 
patches,’* compiled by Col. Gurwood, appear 
copies of the * Instructions of the Duke of 
Wellington to the Army,’ issued on 15, 
16, and 17 June, 1815, and also a paper 
termed ‘ Disposition of the British Army 
at 7 o’clock A.M. on the 16th June.’ 

The original instructions were lost in the 
battle (see the despatches) and the papers 
above mentioned were not apparently among 
the Wellington documents, but were fur- 
nished to the compiler, Col. Gurwood, by 
General Sir De Lacy Evans, in whose posses- 
sion they were, and to whom they are 
believed to have been returned. 

Sir De Lacy Evans died in 1870. Can any 
of your readers inform me where these MS. 
papers now are, or could be seen, or whether 
there is any living representative of Sir De 
Lacy Evans who might possibly give the 
information ? 


RiIcHARD PILKINGTON, OF TORE, CO. 
WESTMEATH, is believed to have descended 
from Richard Pilkington, of Rivington, co. 
Lancaster, died 1551, and Alice Asshawe his 
wife, all of whose male descendants appear 
to have been traced up to the generation of 
Richard of Tore, with the exception of the 
issue, if any, of two grandsons, Christian 
names unknown, the sons of the Rev. 
Leonard Pilkington, D.D., Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Prebendary of 


pp. 142-3; and 


* See edition of 1852, vol. viii. 


also ‘Supplementary Despatches’ (1863), vol. x. 
p. 496. 


Durham, who died 1599, and of seven grand- 
sons, John, Samuel, Noah married to Meriel 
Storie with issue, Abraham, .saac married 
to Margaret Woodfield with issue, Jacob, 
and Thomas married to Ursula Hicks, the 
sons of the Rev. John Pilkington, Arch- 
deacon of Durharr, who died 1603, and about 
whom information is desired. Richard of 
Tore, born 1635, died 1711, might be the 
grandson of either of the above, and his 
eldest son was named Abraham, as were 
many others of his descendants. : 
Henry W. Pook, Col. 


121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham. 


Pavutcs Jovius.—I find a writer in the 
middle of the seventeenth century referring 
to a history by this writer—‘* Pauli Jovit 
Historia.” Who was Paulus Jovius, and what 
history did he write ? Losvc. 

[Paulus Jovius wrote ‘Historiarum sui temporis,. 
lib. xlv., ab an. 1494 ad an. 1547,’ published in 
Florence, 2 vols. in folio, 1550-52. ] 


IN 1650.—Bishop Burnet 
in his ‘ History of his Own Times,’ vol. i. p. 54, 
describes the battle of Dunbar, fought on 
3 June, 1650, and states that 
“Cromwell and his officers walked in the Earl of 
Roxburgh’s gardens, that lay under the hill, and by 
prospective glasses they discovered a great motion. 
in the Scottish camp: upon which Cromwell said, 
‘God is delivering them into our hands.’ ” 

Is there an earlier reference to the use of 
field-glasses in operations of war ? 

In 1609 Galileo invented the telescope, and 
by it in the following year discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter. Milton in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ book i. |. 288, alludes to Galileo’s 
* optic glass,’ and again, in book iii. 1. 590, 
to his “‘ glazed optic tube”’; and in 1627, in his 
‘Vacation Exercise in the College,’ Milton 
writes of the Sibyl who 

In Time's long and dark prospective glass 

Foresaw what future days should bring to pass. 

I presume a prospective glass and an optic 
glass mean the same thing. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon in ‘The New 
Atlantis,’ 1616, gives a relation of the true 
state of Solomon’s house, which one of the 
fathers of the house, setting forth its wonders, 
thus describes :— 

“We have perspective houses ; we have helps for 
the sight far above spectacles and glasses in use. 
We procure means of seeing objects afar off as in 
the heaven and remote places, and represent things 
near as far off, and things afar off as near. We have 
some degrees of flying in theair: we have ships and 
boats for going under water,” &e. 

Nares, in his ‘ Glossary of Words,’ men- 
tions the “ perspicil,” and defines it as ‘“‘a tele- 
scope or glass for distant vision,” and quotes 
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as illustrations from Ben Jonson’s ‘ Staple of 
News,’ Act J. se. i. (1625) :— 
Bring all your helps and perspicils 
To see me to the best advantage and augment 
My form as I come forth ; 
and from the burlesque of ‘ Albumazar’ 
(1634) :— 

Sir, tis a perspicil, the best under heaven: 

With this I'll read a leaf of that small liad 

That in a walnut-shell was desk’d, as plain 

Twelve long miles off as you see Paul’s from 

Highgate. 
But these seem to me rather to refer to a 
magnifying glass than +o a telescope. 

Some sort of telescope was used on board 
ships in Henry VIII.’s time, if one can rely 
upon the ballad of ‘ Si Andrew Barton ’ (in 
‘Percy Reliques’), fo. on 2 August, 1511, 
in the action between jhe vessels of Thomas 
and Edward Howard and Andrew Barton, 
who was interrupting English trade in the 
Channel, under preteice of searching for 
Portuguese goods, tlk following passage 
occurs in the ballad :— 

A glasse ile sett that ma be seene 

Whether you sayle by dy or night, 

And to-morrow, I swear; by nine of the clocke, 

You shall meet with Sir\ndrew Barton, knight. 

The merchant a glasse 

Soe well apparent in his ight, 

And on the morrowe by ine of the clocke 

He shewed him Sir Andrw Barton, knight. 

Is there any earlier 2ference to the use 
of field-glasses in opeations of war than 

that of 1650 at the bate of Dunbar ? 
JAMES WarTsON. 


Epwarp BromBorotH: WILLIAM GIB- 
LETT: THOMAS CRANE.-1. Edward Brom- 
borough was born at rrow, in Warwick- 
shire, and entered Wichester College in 
1545, aged twelve. In 551 he was Fellow 
of New College, and irl557, according to 
Anthony & Wood, was-minent for logical 
and philosophical disputions, and was also 
accounted a good gramarian. In 1559, 
being then M.A., he w proctor, but was 
deprived of his Fellowsp for recusancy in 
1560. He went abroad 1563 or 1564, and 

robably proceeded at 1ce to Rome, where 
became chaplain to1e English Hospice 
andD.D. He gave evince in Rome against 
Queen Elizabeth, 7 Jb., 1570. He tra- 
velled from Rome with. Edmund Campion 
in 1580, and is said to!ve gone to England 
vii Dieppe. His surnaé is given in different 
contemporary Brunbrog, Brum- 
rogh, Brumbrough, rumbroe, Brombey, 
Bromebey, Brombo?, Brombury, and 
Brounbro. 

2. William Giblett so spelt Gyblett) was 
born in the parish oft. Lawrence, London, 


in 1535, and was educated at Winchester 
College. He became Fellow of New College 
in 1551, B.C.L. in 1557, and was expelled 
for recusancy in 1560. He went to Rome, 
and became chaplain to the English Hospice 
there, and in February, 1570, was to have 
given evidence against Elizabeth; but, if 
he gave any, no record survives. He accom- 
panied B. Edmund Campion from Rome in 
1580, and is said to have crossed to England 
from Boulogne. He is said to have been 
imprisoned in England and to have been 
afterwards banished, and to have died in 
Rome before 1585. He is called Gynlett in 
Laderchius. 

3. Thomas Crane, B.A., a native of 
Arundel, became a Fellow of Winchester 
College in 1548; rector of Winnal, Hants, 
1553/4; rector of Shawe, Bucks, 1555. He 
was afterwards a chaplain of the English 
Hospice, Rome, and accompanied the two 
persons above described from Rome in 1580, 
crossing the Channel with Giblett. He died 
in exile before 1588, according to the Con- 
certatio. His name appears in Gee’s ‘ Eliza- 
bethan Clergy’ as Dominic Chane! He 
may be the person appointed rector of Tits- 
hall, Norfolk, by the Catholic patron Sir 
Thos. Cornwallis, in 1578. 

My authorities for the above accounts are : 
Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’; Foster’s 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ ; Simpson’s ‘ Edmund 
Campion’; S.P. Dom. Add. Eliz., xi. 45; 
the ‘Douay Diaries’; ‘The Lives of the 
English Martyrs,’ edited by Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., vol. ii. ; Laderchius, vol. iii. ; 
Sander’s List in Gee’s ‘ Elizabethan Clergy’ ; 
and Catholic Record Society, vol. ii. 

J should be grateful for additional infor- 
mation about any of the above three persons, 
and especially for some account of their lives 
in England after 1580 and for the dates and 
places of their deaths. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CANON v. PREBENDARY.—I shall be glad 
to be informed when, and under what cir- 
cumstances, the prebendaries of Westminster 
were first called eanons. I understand that 
the former is the correct term and that the 
latter, constantly but erroneously applied to 
these functionaries, is merely the name and 
style of the office itself. Any particulars 
will be most welcome. J. I. VAN ELDER. 

sone 5 S. vi. 227, 275; xi. 69, 89, 108, 211, 253, 337, 


THE EXPLORER OF THE ORANGE RIVER. 
—Col. Robert Jacob Gordon, the Dutch- 
man who christened the Orange River, 


17 Aug., 1779, and committed suicide 25 Oct., 
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1795, left a widow, ‘‘ an amiable and sensible 
Swiss,” who after his death returned to 
Switzerland with her four sons. The eldest, 
born in 1778, had borne a commission in his 
father’s regiment. What was the name of 
this regiment ? and what is known of the 
names and future of the sons? Can any 
Swiss reader help? One of them may have 
been the Capt. Gordon, the inventor of a) 
flute about which Mr. Christopher Welch has 
written learnedly. He died a lunatic between | 
1839 and 1847. A Col. Robert Gordon, of 
Dutch origin, was shot dead at Conde in 
1815, and Col. Bonnaire was transported for 
the crime, while his aide-de-camp, Lieut. 
Milton, was executed. J. M. BULLOCH. 


ANNE Ensor.—]I shall be glad of any in- 
formation as to the history, family, or descent 
of Anne Ensor, buried 1598 (? where), who 
was married to John Ensor, of Wilmcote 
(? where), in co. Warwick. 

N. DE La LYNDE. 

70, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Hamitton Reynotps.—In January, 
1825, Taylor & Hessey, the proprietors of 
The London Magazine, advertised among 
their “‘ Works to be published this Season ” 
««*« Prose Pictures: a Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays,’ by Edward Herbert, 
Esq., with etchings, &c., by George Cruick- 
shank [sic].”’ Is it known if this volume was 
ever published ? Edward Herbert was the 
pen-name of John Hamilton Reynolds. 
WALTER JERROLD. 


St. WILLIAM OF SHERRIFIELD.—Can any 
one kindly give me information about this 
saint ? Wm. Bray, of Hinxhill, near Ashford, 
Kent, by his will, proved in 1510, gave ‘ to 
the mending of the tomb of St. William of 
Sherrifeld in the porch of Henxhill, 12d.” 

The present rector informs me that there 
is no tomb in the porch of the church at the 
present time. ARTHUR HUSSEY. 


THROGMORTON : PENISTONE: HEVERING- 
HAM.—Can any one give me the parentage 
of Sir George Throgmorton (or Throck- 
morton), who married Catherine Vaux, 
daughter of Lord Vaux of Harrowden, who 
died in 1523 ? 

What was the name of the wife of Sir 
Thomas Penistone, whose daughter Lettice 
married Robert Knollys, gentleman of the 
privy chamber to Henry VIII. ? 

[ wish to know also the parentage of Sir 
Arthur Heveringham of Kettering, Norfolk, 
whose daughter Abigail married Sir George 
Digby (d. 1586). KKATHLEEN WARD. 


Replies. 


HARD OR SOFT. 
(10 S. vi. 129.) 


THE question as to the right pronuncia- 
tion of initial g depends, in every case, upon 
the history of the word. This has been 
explained over and over again, and would 
be perfectly familiar to Englishmen if the 
historical study of aur language were in 
any way recognized inour schools. As it is, 
our scholars, as a rule, are as helpless as babes 
when asked to explainthe difference between 
gill (with hard g), and jill (with g as 7). See 
any good English granmar or any work on 
English philology thatdeals with the history 
of our sounds. 

The terms ‘‘ hard’ and “ soft” are very 
bad ones when appled to denote sounds, 
G is either pronouned as g in go (the 
‘normal’ sound); @ as g in gem. The 
latter is said to be “ pdatalized.”’ 

The general rule i this. Our English 
spelling was formed onAnglo-French models, 
and therefore depend upon the habits of 
scribes who were famliar with Old French. 
Hence the fundamenal rule is that g is 
normal (as in go) béore a, 0, uw; but is 
palatalized, or soundd as the English (and 
Old French) 7 (writte as 7), before the two 
palatal ” vowels, e and 7; as in gem, 
margin, and gin (in te sense of ‘‘ snare ” or 
of “spirit’’). This ccounts for nearly all 
words of French oriin, and for nearly all 
words of English orijn that begin with ga, 
go, and gu. 

As regards words peginning with ga, the 
chief exception is gaodrom the A.F. gaole or 
geiole. Hence the aernative spelling jail 
is much to be prefired. Some of these 
words are needlesslyspelt with gua; as 
guard and guarantee. Of course gard and 
garantee are to be teferred, but are not 
likely to be adoptedbecause the English 
mind prefers anomalie In words beginning 
with go or gu followeiby a consonant the 
g is usually normal. 

In order to expres& normal q before a 
palatal vowel, the 4. symbol gu was 
adopted ; hence we hre such spellings as 
guess, guest, guide, gui, guile, guilt, guise, 
quitar. 

But the ordinary sllings adopted by 
Norman scribes were hetically useless in 
the case of words of nate or Scandinavian 
origin, in which the noral g had long been 
written before both e al 7, without pala- 


Castle Ward, Downpatrick, co. Down. 


talization. This is the te source of all the 
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trouble. The rule in this case is, in the main, 
that g is normal before e and 7 when the word 
is not of French origin. Examples occur in 
the following: gear, ged (a pike), geld, get, 
geysir, gill (of a fish), gill (a ravine), gird, 
girth, of Norse origin; and in the native 
words begin, girdle, girl, give, gift, gild, giggle, 
giddy. Geck, a dupe, is Dutch; gecko (a 
lizard) and gingham are Malay. The gier- in 
gier-eagle appears to be Dutch. 

The general rule is flagrantly contradicted 
in a few cases. Thus gimlet and gimp should 
have been written guimlet and guimp ; the 
former is from a Norman form guimbelet, 
and the latter from the Middle French 
guimpe. 

I purposely omit to mention a few words, 
in order to avoid prolixity. The general 
principle is sufficiently clear. Margarine is 
quite modern, and its spelling is probably 
due to ignorance of the above laws as applied 
to English. At any rate, it was not dealt 
with by Norman scribes. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


I think it may be laid down as a rule to 
which there are very few exceptions that g 
is hard before a, 0, and wu in all words, and 
before e and i in Teutonic words, except 
when it follows d in the same syllable ; and 
that in this last position, and before e, 7, and 
y in words of Latin and French origin, it is 
soft. This covers all Mr. WoLFreRsTAN’s 
words except the vagary 

E. W. 


Are not the varied pronunciations of this 
letter instinctively suggested by the exi- 
gencies merely of convenience ? Margaret, 
for instance, is pronounced Marq’ret, which 
is easier than Marjeret, and is not marjerine 
more euphonious (if there can be any euphony 
about such a Chicagoesque compound) than 
margarine with the g hard. Gue, as in mar- 
guerite, is, I think, always and necessarily 
hard ; margin is certainly more easily pro- 
nounced soft than hard, as gin is jin rather 
than gin and gift than jift. And who would 
like to say jate, julp, jasp, jet, jear, gem (with 
the g hard), instead of gate, gulp, gasp, &c. ? 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Vircit, ‘ ASNErD,’ I. 462 (10S. vi. 5, 110). 
—Here is the passage from Prof. Tyrrell’s 
‘Latin Poetry ’ (pp. 147-9) which is referred 
to at the last reference. He says :— 

“Many would be disposed to quote as the best 
verse in Latin poetry Virgil’s 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


It does, indeed, strike one with a sense of wondrous 
beauty and pathetic dignity. But I am not sure 


that all its meaning has yet been fully unfolded. 
Sir C. Bowen translates it,— 
Tears are to human sorrow given, hearts feel for 
mankind. 
And such is the accepted view of the meaning of 
words which have always seemed to me to come 
bitter from that wellspring of sadness which made 
the poet marvel why the dead should desire to live 
again. It was this minor key in Virgil’s poetry that 
was ringing in Tennyson’s ears when he apostro- 
phized him so beautifully as 
Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom 
of human kind. 
Surely in this famous verse ‘Sunt lacrimae rerum,’ 
Virgil meant more than Wordsworth in the 
* Laodamia’ when he wrote 
But tears to human suffering are due. 
Surely these words, which seem full of a natural 
magic, come to us with a diviner air and a grander 
message than this. Dr. Henry, one of the very 
greatest of modern Virgilian scholars, has greatly 
added to the impressiveness of the verse by a 
refined and scholarly interpretation of the word 
‘rerum’ as meaning ‘in the world,’ just as in the 
phrase ‘dulcissime rerum.’ The meaning would 
then be ‘There are such things as tears in the 
world,’ ‘tears are universal, belonging to the 
constitution of Nature, and the evils of mortality 
touch the heart.’ This is a great improvement on 
the ordinary explanation of this celebrated and oft- 
quoted verse. But may not the words, which can- 
not but strike one as fraught with some new and 
exquisite fancy, bear a meaning far more definite, 
weighty, and distinguished? Aeneas is gazing at the 
victure of the Trojan War in the temple of Juno in 
arthage. As he looks he weeps, and cries, ‘ E’en 
things inanimate (res, the material picture) can weep 
for us, and the works of men’s hands (morta/ia) have 
their own pathetic power.’ That is, ‘Here, in a 
strange land, where men knew me not till yester- 
day, I find a painted picture to accord me sympathy 
and call forth my tears.’ The verse which follows 
falls in with this view :— 
Then on the lifeless painting he feeds his heart to 
his full. 
(Sic ait atque animum pictura pascit inani.) 
Inani, as Conington observes, is not a mere general 
epithet, but has a pathetic sense, implying that the 
subjects of the picture are numbered with the lost 
and past. Rerum is the lonely word in which 
flowers all the charm of all the muses. I should 
add that, in another passage in the ‘ Aeneid,’ 
morta/is means ‘the work of men’s hands.’” 

As to this interpretation, I note that 
the main sense of the passage is the same 
in any case. Both Prof. Tyrrell and the 
older commentators understand Aineas to 
say, “I findapicture to accord me sympathy,” 
but Prof. Tyrrell imagines Aineas to say 
“The picture calls forth my tears,” while 
the older view takes the passage to mean, 
“The hearts (of the strangers) are touched 
by mortality (our woes, &c.),”” which seems 
to me much more to the point in the cir- 
cumstances. The line “Sic ait,” &c., is 


not the line which follows immediately, but 
one in which ASneas says, “ Dismiss your 
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fears,’ &c. Eneas, in fact, points out, on! scripts of baptisms and burixls from 1721 to 


the old view, that the strangers have sym- 
pathy for the woes of Troy, and for that 
reason ave likely to treat the Trojan new- 
comers with kindness. This is business, and 
good sense; the other view is mere posing 
rhetoric, which is not, however, I admit, 
beyond the pious chieftain. The objection 
to the rendering ‘J find a picture to accord 
me sympathy” is that the clause begins 
“Sunt hie etiam,” followed by “sunt,” 
which implies to my mind that Virgil meant 
“even here” to go with both sentences. 
For neas to say that “ even here a picture 
accords me sympathy ”’ seems to me rather 
pointless in the circumstances. 

I note further that ves with its material 
meanings, cf. particularly Horace’s 

rem facias, rem, 
Si possis recte ; si non, quocumque modo rem. 
‘Ep.’ L i. 65. 
which was probably familiar when Virgil’s 
poem was written, is hardly the word a poet 
would choose as possessed of the charm of 
all the Muses. Jt has the merit of being 
vague, but not (to me), of being poetical. 
“Mortalis ’’ in either rendering means the 
work of men’s hands, but I think it is right 
to call attention, as is done at the last refer- 
ence, to “ mortalia,”’ for the plural neuter is 
rare so far as [ know, and certainly means 
“human affairs” in the passage cited from 
the ‘ Eclogues.’ 

Henry’s version may be very nice, but I 
utterly fail to discover how it is justified by 
a scholar as a matter of Latin. 


RecIstTerS oF St. Kitts (10 S. iv. 327; 
vi. 76).—By an Act passed in 1711 at the 
Island of St. Christopher, it was enacted 

“That in every Parish Church shall be kept two 
large Paper Books......one whereof shall be kept for 
the Parish Accounts by the Church-wardens, the 
other as a Register for Christnings, Marriages, and 
Funerals, to be kept by the Minister only,” 
and by a later Act of 1727 the minister was 
bound to make entries at a fee of 1s. 67. each 
on pain of forfeiting for each neglect 51. 

On 28 May, 1730, William Mathew, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Leeward Islands, wrote 
from St. Christopher as follows :— 

“My Lords...... The Lists of Births and Burials I 
find Impracticable to get as Compleat as Required. 
Several Parishes have from time to time been with- 
out an Incumbent. The Church Wardens have 
been very Negligent in those Intervals in due 
ee: and where a Foreign Clergyman has been 
eall'd upon in the vacant Parish to Bury or Christ’n, 


he has omitted making the Entrys in that Parish 
Register.” 
General Mathew, however, enclosed tran- 


| 


173¢ of Christ Church, St. John, and St. Mary, 
which may be seen at the Record Office (B. T. 
Leeward Islands, vol. xxi.). 

In vol. xxiv. are like transcripts for the 
years 1733 and 1734 of Christ Church, 
St. Mary, St. George, St. Peter, and St. Anne. 
In vol. xxviii. are for 1738-1745 marriages, 
baptisms, and burials at St. Mary and 
St. George. Altogether there are some 1,500 
entries relating to the Leeward Islands, 
some of great value, owing to the destruction 
of some of the original registers. Later 
unfortunately the Governors did not trans- 
mit any further transcripts. 

At Fulham Palace (the West Indies having 
been formerly attached to the Diocese of 
London) there is much_ correspondence 
between the clergy and the bishops, together 
with some transcripts, but when I saw 
them a few years ago the papers had 
not been sorted, and I could not make 
a satisfactory search. There are nine 
parishes in St. Christopher, viz.: St. 
George Basseterre, St. Peter Basseterre, St. 
Mary Cayon, Christ Church Nichola Town, 
St. John Capisterre, St. Paul Capisterre, 
St. Anne Sandy Point, St. Thomas Middle 
Tsland, and Trinity Palmetto Point; and 
application should be made to each rector. 
Exposed as these registers are to hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and fire, it would be a good 
thing were the Parish Register Society to 
form a West Indian section for printing them. 

V. L. OLIVER. 


AUTHORS OF QuoraTIONS WANTED (108. 
vi. 149).— 

One eye down the hatchway cast, 

The other looking up at the truck of the mast. 
This is in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ the 
‘Legend of Hamilton Tighe.’ In Bentley’s 
“Carmine Edition,” 1887, the words are :— 

One eye is down through the hatchway cast, 

The other turns up to the truck on the mast. 


U. V. W. 


[J. T. B., Con. J. R. BRaAMBLE, Mr. C. GILMAN, 
and Mr. L. Moreton also supply the reference. ] 


“Rime” v. “ RHYME” (10S. v. 469, 514; 
vi. 52, 90, 132).—When, about ten years 
ago, I resumed my acquaintance, which 
should never have been interrupted, with 
‘N. & Q.,’ I was as much puzzled with the 
spelling of this word as SENEX himself; but 
I felt sure it had not been adopted without 
just cause. Since that time I have been 
taking notes, and I am pretty confident in 
asserting that such a collocation of letters 
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as “rhyme” was unknown in the sixteenth 
and prior centuries. In a matter of this 
kind Dr. Samuel Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ is 
not to be trusted. If we turn to the sixth 
edition of that monumental work, published 
in 1785, the year after his death, we find 
two examples from Spenser, both of which 
I shall prove to be of no authority. One of 
them runs thus :— 

All his manly power it did disperse, 

As he were warmed with inchaunted rhimes, 

That oftentimes he quak’d.—‘ Fairy Queen.’ 

I have taken the trouble to search for what 
the poet wrote, which is as follows :— 

That all his manly powres it did disperse, 

As he were charmed with inchaunted rimes ; 

That oftentimes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes. 

* The Faerie Queene, canto ix., stanza xlviii., 
Globe ed. of ‘The Works of Spenser,’ p. 59. 
The second quotation Johnson gives from 
Spenser is a quatrain which is not to be 
found among his poems :— 
I was promis’d on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme ; 
But from that time unto this season, 
I had neither rhyme nor reason. 
The authority for these lines is apparently 
Fuller’s ‘Worthies of England,’ fisrt pub- 
lished in 1662, where that gossiping writer 
says :— 

“There passeth a story commonly told and 
believed, that Spencer presenting his to 
queen Elizabeth, she, affected therewith, 
commanded the lord Cecil, her treasurer, to give 
him an hundred pound ; and when the treasurer (a 
good steward of the queen’s money) alledged the 
sum was too much: ‘Then give him,’ quoth the 
queen, ‘What is reason’; to which the lord con- 
sented, but was so busied, belike, about matters of 
higher concernment, that Spencer received no 
reward, whereupon he eee this petition in a 
small piece of paper to the queen in her progress : 

I was promis’d on a time, 

To have reason for my rhyme ; 

From that time unto this season, 

I receiv'd nor rhyme nor reason. 
Hereupon the queen gave strict order (not without 
some check to her treasurer) for the present pay- 
_ of the hundred pounds the first intended unto 

im.” 

(Quoted in Mr. Hales’s ‘Memoir,’ prefixed 
to the Globe edition of Spenser, p. xiv.) 

A_tetrastich of a similar character is 
ascribed to Thomas Churchyard, and runs 
thus :— 

You bid y" treasurer on a time 

To give me reason for my rhyme, 
But from that time and that season, 
I have had nor rhyme nor reason.* 

Now who was the author of this “rym 
dogerel”” (Chaucer, Globe edition, p. 92; 


* Davenport Adams's ‘Dictionary of English 
Literature,’ s.v. ‘ Reason.’ 


elsewhere he has ‘“‘ ryme ”’) I will not under- 
take to say, but I am sure that neither 
Churchyard nor Spenser would have used 
the letter h. In his prefatory lines to the 
“ Pithy Pleasaunt & Profitable Workes of 
Maister Skelton, Poete Laureate to King 
Henry the VIIIth ” (London, 1736—Davis’s. 
reprint from an ancient copy), the former 
has the following :— 

Our Englishe verse and ryme. 
As I have mentioned his name, I may here- 
say that Skelton has ryme (p. 48), rymynge 
(p. 55), rime (p. 176), ryme (p. 180), and. 
four lines below, this true description of his 
own poetry :— 

For though my rime be ragged, 

Tattered, and iagged, &e. 

Spenser uses the word pretty frequently,. 
mostly as ryme, according to the score of 
examples I have before me. In the other 
cases, it is rime, but never rhyme. 

Roger Ascham (‘ The Scholemaster,’ 1570, 
p- 82) says :— 

“Tn tyme they be Promoters of both openlie : in. 
place againe mockers of both priuilie as I wrote 
once in a rude ryme.” 

On p. 145 we read as follows :— 

“Our rude beggerly ryming, brought first into 
Italie by Gothes and Hunnes, when all good verses 
and all good learning to, were destroyed by them = 
and after caryed into France and Germanie : and at 
last receyued into England by men of excellent wit 
in deede, but of small learning, and lesse iudgement 
in that behalfe.” 

This form of the word Ascham always. 
employs, according to my notes in ‘The 
Scholemaster.’ It is not to be found in his. 
‘Toxophilus,’ though the latter book con- 
tains the rudest of his own rude rimes (see: 
title-page). 

next take Puttenham, the reputed 
author of ‘ The Arte of English Poesie,’ pub- 
lished in 1589, which is perhaps the highest. 
authority on the subject. On p. 125 of 
that most interesting volume he gives us a 
saying of “that merrie Greeke,” Democritus, 
which runs thus in Latin :— 
“Omnia sunt risus, sunt puluis, et omnia nil sunt = 

Res hominum cuncte, nam ratione carent. 

Thus Englished, 

All is but a iest, all dust, all not worth two 
peason : 

For why in ,man’s matters is neither rime nor 
reason. 

In another place (p. 90) he says that “ ryme 

is a borrowed word from the Greeks by the 

Latines and French, from them by vs 

Saxon angles.”” Throughout the book the 

word, which frequently occurs, is spelt with 

an tor y, and never has the letter h. Another 
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volume of a like character is William 
Webbe’s ‘A Discourse of English Poetrie’ 
41586). On p. 37 he thus expresses his 
contempt of the new poets :— 

I scorne and spue out the rakehelly rout of our 
ragged Rymers (for so themselves vse to hunt the 
Letter), which without learning hoaste, without 
iudgment iangle, without reason rage and fume, as 
if some instinct of poeticall spyrite had newlie 
rauished them, aboue the meanesse of common 
capacity. 

‘The only spelling he employs is ryme, which 
also prevails in ‘ The Revlis and Cavtelis to 
be observit and eschewit in Scottis Poesie’ 
(1585), written by James I. in his youth. 

1 have omitted Gascoigne (1576), in whose 
works the word abounds, and is spelt both 
ways on the same page and even in the 
same sentence (see 35 and 48), which is a 
proof that little distinction was made 
between y andi. In many of these writers 


And then he asks, “‘ What Tom Towly is so 
simple, that wyl not attempt, too bee a 
rithmoure ?”’ On p. 10 he thus expresses 
his contempt for the new poetry :-— 

“(ood God what a frye of such wooden rythmours 
dooth swarme in  stacioners who neauer 
enstructed in any grammar schoole, not atayning 
too thee paringes of thee Latin or Greeke tongue, 
yeet lyke blynd bayards rush on forward, fostring 
theyre vayne conceites wyth such ouerweening silly 
follyes, as they reck not too bee condemned of thee 
learned for ignorant, so they bee commended of thee 
ignorant for Jearned. Thee reddyest way therefore 
too flap theese droanes from thee sweete senting 
hiues of Poétrye, is for thee learned too applye 
theym selues wholye (yf they be delighted wyth 
that veyne) too thee true making of verses in such 
wise as thee Greekes and Latins, thee fathers of 
knowledge, haue doone ; and too leaue too theese 
doltish coystrels theyre rude rythming and balduck- 
toom ballads.” 

Whereupon, to show the example, as Barnaby 


Rich says :-— 


we find tyme as often as time. Passing by 
Sir Philip Sidney (‘An Apologie For 
Poetrie,’ 1595), Joseph Hall (‘Satires,’ 1597— | 
I can only refer to Singer’s edition, 1824, 
but I am sure that when the poet spoke 
of “angry Skelton’s breathless rimes,” 
Book VI. 1, he did not use the h, as his 
editor does*), and John Marston’s ‘ The 
Scourge of Villanie; Three Bookes of 


Satyres ’ (1599), in which the author mostly | 
uses the form rimes (see vol. iii. of J. O. | 


Halliwell’s edition, 1856), I will refer to only 
one other sixteenth-century writer, Richard 
Stanyhurst, the translator of the first four 
books of the ‘ ®neid,’ printed in Holland in 
1582. He nowhere employs rime or ryme, 
but in his letter to his brother (p. 8) he 
speaks of ‘* English rythmes,” and, further 
on, says :— 

** Thee ods beetweene verses and rythme is verye 
great. For in thee one euerye foote, euerye word, 
euerye syllable, yet [yea] euery letter is too bee 
obserued: in thee oother thee last woord is onlye 


too bee heeded: As is very liuelye exprest: by thee | 


lawyer in empaneling a inrye : 
Johannes Doa: Iohannes Den: Iohannes Hye: 
Richardus Roa: Willielmus Fen: Thomas Pye: 
Myles: Willielmus Neile: Richardus 
ake : 
Thomas Giles: Iohannes Sneile : Johannes Peake. 
ns et such curious makers, as youre lordship is, 
wyl accompt this but rythme dogrel : but wee may 
suite yt wyth a more ciuil woord, by terming yt, 
rythme peale meale, yt rowles so roundlye in thee 
hyrer his eares.” 


* I am astonished that such a scholar as Singer 
should have given rhymes, for, in a note (p. 150), he 
quotes from Puttenham (long before Mr. Arber’s 
reprint) as follows: ‘*Such were the rimes of 
Skelton, being indeed but a rude rayling rimer, and 
all his doings ridiculous.” His reference is to p. 69 
in the original; see p. 97 of the reprint. 


“he tooke vpon himself to translate Virgill, and 
stript him out of a veluet gowne, into a Fooles 
coate, out of a Latin Heroicall verse, into, an 
English riffe raffe” (Prof. Arber’s Introduction, 


|p. vin), 


and produced the most grotesque volume in 
English language. 

Stanyhurst, it is well to notice, is no 
authority for the spelling of rhyme with the 
letter h. He has taken the Latin form of 
the word, ‘Pv6y0s, which is rythmos or 
-rythmus (Dr. Smith’s ‘ Lat. Dict.’), and has, 
according to that derivation, transformed 
Chaucer’s “rym dogerel” into his own 
“rythme dogrel.”’ 

I have not been able to verify the quota- 
‘tion from Daniel’s ‘Civil Wars,’ book ii., 
|'where he is said to have written in 1595, 

“Railing rhymes were sowed.’’ I hope that 

Cor. PRIDEAUX will give us the exact words 
‘from the original text, for we all know he is 
-a collector of our old writers. Even if 
Daniel wrote as he is said to have done, it 
would only show that “ the exception proves 
the rule.” 

Mr. Jerram, when he tells us at the last 
reference that the same poet has in his 
‘Musophilus’ such expressions as “the 
sacred relics of whose rhyme” and “this 
eloquence, these rhymes,” must be quoting 
from a modern edition, for it would be just 
as difficult to find rhyme in a sixteenth- 
century writer as relic. In the one case it 
would be rime or ryme, in the other relique. 

I have a few more notes regarding this 
word, which I do not believe to be of Greek 
or Latin origin (see Marsh’s ‘ Lectures on the 
English Language,’ edited by Dr. W. Smith, 
John Murray, 1863, pp. 364-5). These notes 
are concerned with rime in the seventeenth 
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century, when the spelling gradually became 
that which perhaps justified Dr. Johnson in 
giving priority to it when he published his 
dictionary. All other books quoted, when 
editions are not specially mentioned, are 
Prof. Arber’s reprints. JoHN T. Curry. 


Inscriptions AT LUCERNE (10S. vi. 124). 
—Co.. Parry’s transcript of these inscrip- 
tions is interesting, though it is somewhat 
strange that he has omitted all reference 
to the epitaphs of the Brandt family, who 
purchased the site, built the chapel, and gave 
the property to the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society. 

One criticism as to date—Mrs. Schobinger 
(No. 29) died in 1893, not 1903. 

The epitaphs of the English people in the 
English cemetery (including chapel), the 
old Protestant cemetery (alluded to in 
No. 35), New Town Cemetery, and St. Mark’s 
Church, were copied in 1899-1900 and printed 
in the Misc. Gen. et Herald., 3rd series, vol.iv., 
1901. 

Mrs. Pakenham (No. 52), sister-in-law of 
Arthur, first Duke of Wellington, was re- 
interred in this graveyard 22 May, 1878. 

Mr. W. M. Thompson (No. 41) and A. M. 
Spalding (No. 59) were originally buried in 
the old Protestant cemetery. 

The latest monument in the English 
cemetery when the copy was made was a 
temporary cross to Mrs. Fanny Williams 
(No. 12). 

The two epitaphs from the Hofkirche 
appeared in your issue of 16 June, 1906. 

Printed transcripts of the above epitaphs 
were deposited with Mr. W. E. Bethell, 
churchwarden of the English Church, at 
the Polytechnic Chalets, Lucerne, and with 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
London. LIBRARIAN. 

Wandsworth. 


Lorp oF CHEWTON (10 8. vi. 
143).—A great deal of information respect- 
ing the genealogy of the family of Bonville, 
of Chewton, Somerset, will be found by Mr. 
FREDERICK A. Epwarps if he consults the 
following: ‘ A Description of the Monument 
and Effigies in Porlock Church, Somerset,’ 
by (Mrs.) Maria Halliday (Torquay, 1882); 
* History of [a] Part of West Somerset,’ by 
Mr. C. E. H. Chadwyck Healey, K.C. (Lon- 
don, 1901); and ‘The Strife of the Roses 
and Days of the Tudors in the West,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Hamilton Rogers (Exeter and 
London, 1890). With Mrs. Halliday’s book 
is often found a supplement, ‘ Pedigrees of 
Sir Nigel Loryng, K.G., and Hylle of Spax- 


ton,’ by Mr. B. W. Greenfield, which throws 
light on the subject, as also does the long 
article on ‘Meriet of Meriet and of Hester- 
combe,’ which he contributed to the Somerset- 
shire Archeological Society’s Proceedings for 
the year 1882 (vol. xxviii.). 

As I have compared the different accounts 
and sifted out the information asked for by 
Mr. Epwarps, it will save him and others 
some trouble if I give what appear to be 
the facts so far as they can be ascertained. 

To get things clear it will be desirable to 
start with Sir William Bonville, Knt., of 
Shute, co. Devon, who died in 1408. He 
had for his first wife Margaret, daughter of 
Sir William d’Albemarle (or d’Aumarle), 
and after her death he married Alice, widow 
of Sir John Rodney, Knt., being that lady’s 
fifth husband. By his first wife he had 
three sons and two daughters. His eldest 
son was 

John Bonville, who died 1396, leaving by 
his wife Elizabeth (daughter and heiress of 
Henry Fitz-Roger, lord of the manor of 
Chewton, co. Somerset) two sons, the elder 
of whom was 

Sir William Bonville, IX.G., who was born 
at Shute the last day of August, 1392; was 
summoned to Parliament as Lord Bonville 
of Chewton in 1449; was taken prisoner by 
the Lancastrians at the second battle of 
St. Albans, and beheaded 19 Feb., 1460/1. 
His first wife’s Christian name was Mar- 
garet, but there is no good evidence as to 
what family she belonged. Though alleged 
to be a Meriet, she does not find a place in 
the pedigree of that family so far as it has 
been traced. The Bonvilles were connected 
with the Meriets through Margaret d’Au- 
marle (see above), who was daughter of 
Aones or Ellen de Meriet and cousin and 
coheiress of Sir John Meriet, jun. It was 
she who brought the manor of Meriet to the 
Bonvilles. In his second marriage Lord 
Bonville of Chewton took to wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Courtenay, third Earl 
of Devon, and widow of Sir John Haring- 
ton, fourth baron de Aldingham. By his 
first wife he had two daughters and one 
son, 
William Bonville, “ esquire,” who fell at 
Wakefield 31 December, 1460. He married 
Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress of 
William, fifth Lord Harington of Alding- 
ham; and after the death of his wife’s 
father in 1458 he bore by courtesy the title 
of “ Lord Harington, senior ” (sometimes he 
is erroneously styled Lord Bonville). His 
only son, 

William Bonville, was sixteen years of 
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age at the time of the inquest post-mortem 
on William Lord Harington, to whom he 
was declared to be next heir, his mother 
apparently being dead. This William Bon- 
ville was Lord Harington, junior,’ from 
that time until he fell with his father at 
Wakefield, 31 December, 1460. Though so 
young, he had already married Katharine 
Neville, a daughter of Richard Neville, Earl 
of Salisbury, and sister of MKing- 
maker,” and he left an only child, Cecily 
Bonville, who now became one of the 
greatest heiresses in England. iv 
Cecily (Baroness Bonville and Harington 
in her own right) was married at the age of 
sixteen years to Thomas Grey, K.G., first 
Marquis of Dorset (she was his second wife), 
and after his death on 20 September, 1501, 
she became the wife of Henry Stafford, 
K.G., Earl of Wiltshire. By her first 
husband she was great-grandmother of 
Lady Jane Grey—not the grandmother, as 
stated in Mr. Epwarps’s communication. 
Thomas Grey, second Marquis of Dorset, 
and Henry Grey, third Marquis, intervened 
between her and the eleven days’ queen. 
For the original authorities on which this 
pedigree is based, see the publications 
named at the commencement of this reply. 
J. Coues, Jun. 
Frome. 


“ BREAKING THE FLAG” (10 S. vi. 69, 
136).—In the Royal Navy the expression 
used, where flags and pendants are con- 
cerned, is invariably Break,”’ not Break 
out.” H. Kine Hatz (Capt. R.N.). 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ‘CHURCH OF BROU’ 
(10 8S. vi. 148, 175).—There is, thank Time 
and sprites reparative, a church at Brou, 
as beautiful to the full, and as interesting 
in its associations, as the one which 
Matthew Arnold made his theme, though 
the story, as he tells it, is ludicrously at 
variance with facts. The building was on 
this wise. In 1480 Philip, Count of 
Bresse, had a hunting accident, from 
which he recovered. As a thank-offering 
his wife, Margaret of Bourbon, vowed to 
erect a monastery, with a church or chapel, 
at Brou, but died of phthisis about three 
years afterwards, without, so far as I 
have been able to discover, having made a 
beginning. This Countess Margaret was the 
poet’s Duchess Maud, and he pictures her 
“‘in grey age. with palsied hands,” though 
she was but twenty-eight when she escaped 


it all. Her son Philibert, called le Beau, 


succeeded his father (then Duke of Savoy) | 


in 1497, at the age of seventeen. He in his. 
turn was taken away—whether by hunting 
accident or not—in 1504, and in 1506 his 
widow, famous Margaret of Austria—daughter 
of Emperor Maximilian, guardian of her 
nephew Charles V., and educated in France 
—began the work at Brou, being moved 
thereto by her own sorrow and by obliga- 
tions which the will of her mother-in-law 
had impressed on her conscience. Ex- 
ternally the church was finished by 1530, im 
which year Margaret died. It was conse- 
crated in 1532. 

No tomb on which the “ princely Pair ’” 
repose on ‘‘ the fringed mattress” at presenti 
adorns the nave, nor, I think, ever did 
adorn it; but the choir is remarkable as: 
containing three of the most beautiful 
monuments that sixteenth-century art may 
claim. There is one for Margaret of 
Bourbon, one for Margaret of Austria, and 
a third standing in the midst for Philibert,. 
who lies with face turned wifeward and hands 
held towards his mother. How many rush 
through Bourg-en-Bresse on the way to 
Switzerland without knowing that such love- 
liness is within an easy walk of the iron 
way! 

To read Matthew Arnold one would think 
that Brou nestled on some mountain perch, 
instead of being a suburb of Bourg, and up: 
no hill that has left any impression on my 
memory. Bourg had its cathedral in the 
seventeenth century, so Brou was not then 
specially ‘from men_ eloof.’ for 
“burghers and dames at summer’s prime ” 
riding out to church at Brou from Cham- 
béry—Chambéry is at least five-and-forty 
miles off as the crow flies. Did the mature 
inspector of schools ever wince when he 
faced this ‘ howler ”’ of his early days ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


Brou is a town of France in the depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loire, twenty-four miles. 
south-west of Chartres. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


ORDER OF THE Royat Oak (10S. v. 449, 
513; vi. 136).—In ‘The English Baronetage,” 
London, 1741, vol. iv. p. 363, is ‘ A List of 
Persons Names who were fit and qualified 
to be made Knights of the Royal Oak, with 
the value of their estates, Anno dom. 1660.’” 
A foot-note says that the list is ‘‘ from a 
MS. of Peter Le Neve, Esq., Norroy, now 
among the collection of Mr. Joseph Ames.”’ 
Another foot-note says :-— 

“This order was intended, by Charles II., as a. 
reward to several of his followers ; and the knights 
of it, were to wear a silver medal, with a device of 
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the King in the oak, pendant to a ribbon, about 
their necks; but it was thought Lint ge to lay it 
aside, lest it might create heats and animosities, 
and open those wounds afresh, which at that time 
were thought prudent should be healed ; and as no 
list of them was ever published, we thought such a 
curiosity would be acceptable to the publick, tho’ 
not immediately relating to the Order of Baronets.” 

The list is divided into counties of England 
and Wales, Hampshire being called South- 
ampton, and London and Middlesex being 
put together. 

In this last-named list are included Thomas 
Dacres, Esq. (of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, 
afterwards knight), Tho. Elmes, Esq. (of 
Lilford, in com. Northton), William Hazel- 
wood, of Maidwell, Esq. (com. Northton), and 
Morrice and George Tresham, Esqs. (North- 
ton). 

The largest income, 8,000/., is that of 
Herbert Westphalinge, Esq., Herefordshire. 
Humphry Cornwall, Esq., of the same county, 
has 6,0001. per annum. Col. — Strange- 
ways, Esq., Dorsetshire, Commissary-Gen. 
Sir Edward Knightley, Knt.. London and 
Middlesex, and George Stawell, Esq., Somer- 
setshire, have 5,000. each per annum. There 
are eleven with 4,0001., two with 3,5001., 
twenty with 3,000/. each per annum. Among 
those of 1,6002. is Charles Dymock, oe of 
Serivellby (sic). There are about one hun- 
dred and fifty with 600/., and two with only 
5001. per annum, viz., Sir John Curson (s?c), 
Knt., of Keddleston, Bart. (Nottingham- 
shire), and Thomas Carwall, Esq. (Salop). 

In the Devonshire list is the following : 
*¢ Sir William Courtney, Knt. (commonly so 
called, but no knight), 3,000/.” I find no 
explanation of this. 

At the end of the list of knights is the 
following: ‘‘ Total of the persons, six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven.” 

The following names appear in the list: 
Tronsides, Millicent, Lewther, Vandeput, 
‘Carlos, Wogan, Mounteney, Moulso, Wy- 
mondswold, Quinnall, Delmahoy, Cabetas, 
Doldon, Moyser, Esterlinge. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

Hoskinc: ELizanetH VINNI- 
COMBE (10 S. vi. 109, 156).—According to 
the ‘Annual Register ’ for 1822 the marriage 
of Sir John St. Aubyn to ‘Mrs. Vini- 
ecombe” was on | (not 4) July, 1822, and 
was at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, not (as 
stated) at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
A verification of either statement would be 
desirable. G. E. C. 


Sr. WINIFRED AND THE OLD PRETENDER 
(10 S. vi. 127).—It happens that the MS. 
referred to by your correspondent at the 


above] reference is now in my possession, 
and I'am thus enabled to state that the 
narrative therein contained was _ inserted 
almost at full length and with but slight 
alteration by Oldmixon in his ‘ History of 
England during the Reigns of the Royal 
House of Stuart,’ London, 1730. At p. 734 
he says :— 

“Most of these passages (in reference to the 
allegations of imposture in the matter of the birth 
of the Old Pretender) were Informations sent 
over to the Prince and Princess of Orange from 
whom Bishop Burnet had them. He [Bishop 
Burnet] adds, ‘I do not mix with these the various 
Reports that were both then and afterwards spread 
of this Matter; of which Bishop Lloyd has a great 
collection, most of them well attested.’ This very 
collection is fallen into my hands, and I shall insert 
it as I had it from the Gentleman who had it from 
the Bishop [of Worcester] himself, in the following 
letter. ‘Finding myself and others likely to take 
the Abjuration Oath, | thought it would be much 
for my satisfaction if I could get some information 
of the Birth of the pretended Prince of Wales.’” 

Oldmixon’s correspondent proceeds to 
give particulars of his journey to Hartle- 
bury on 15 June, 1702, and of the relation 
given to him by the Bishop. This relation 
is that which forms the subject of the docu- 
ment referred to by Mr. Axon. Mention 
of the intercession of St. Winifred had been 
made before the date of Oldmixon’s history. 
In the tract, printed in 1714, entitled ‘ The 
Secret History of the Chevalier de St. George. 
Being an Impartial Account of his Birth 
and Pretences to the Crown of England’ 
(p. 10):— 

“*But as a preludium to this I cannot take notice 
of the Processions, Pilgrimages, Offerings to Loretto, 
Washings at St. Winifred’s, recourse to salubrious 
Waters, &e.” 

Although modern historians appear to be 
unanimous in recognizing the infant prince 
as the offspring of James and Mary of 
Modena, the student of this remarkable 
episode can hardly rise from his investi- 
gations without the feeling that the con- 
temporary evidence was of a character to 
cast the gravest doubts upon the legitimacy, 
thanks principally to the astounding mis- 
management by the Court party of all the 
circumstances of the birth of the child in 
whose behalf, as Prince of Wales, public 
thanksgivings, the saying of High Mass, 
and other observances took place four 
months before the happy event actually 
occurred. J. Exior Hopexm. 


Hoty Triviry, New York (10 vi. 
151).—I made a very careful list of names, 
&c., on the tombstones in Trinity Church- 
; yard in 1893 for a magazine in connexion 
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with the church, but T found that the 
authorities of the parish had a complete 
record of every inscription both outside and 
inside the building. Trinity Church is a 
model as regards the care of its records and 
the presentation of everything connected 
with its history. ‘Old St. Patrick’s” 
Roman Catholic Church in Mulberry Street, 
built in 1809, and for a long time the only 
Catholic church on Manhattan Jsland, would 
also most probably possess records of early 
settlers—chiefly Irish, but I do not think 
that any list has ever been made of those 
buried within its walls, nor is it as a rule 
ever visited by the genealogist. Its glory 
has been so completely eclipsed by the 
modern St. Patrick’s Cathedral that very 
few people now remember even its existence. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Lovis PxHILtpre’s LANDING IN ENGLAND 
(10 S. v. 349, 391, 473; vi. 37, 93, 133).—I 
cull the following from some comments in 
The Pall Mall Gazette of 27 Aug. last anent 
the centenary of that well-known journal, 
The Brighton Herald :— 

“During the wars of Napoleon the only com- 

munication with France was through Dieppe and 
Brighton; and it thus fell out that some of the most 
important events in European history were first 
published in The Brighton Herald...... Eighteen 
years afterwards (/.¢., from 1880) it fell to The 
Brighton Herald to make the earliest announce- 
ment of the arrival of Louis Philippe as a fugitive 
to the shores of England, after the revolution of 
1848. The deposed monarch landed, with the 
Queen, at Newhaven on the Friday morning, and 
the correspondent of the //era/d at that port was 
the first to board the vessel.” 
These extracts are of interest in connexion 
with recent notes under the above head. 
Mr. Charles Fleet, a son of a founder of the 
journal, and himself editor of it for many 
years, has, at the ripe age of ninety, 
prepared many valuable reminiscences for 
its hundredth birthday. Crcim CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


‘“*O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?” 
(10 S. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116, 152.)—There 
is no evidence whatever of Burns’s strong 
and certain hand in this ditty. The 
ingenuous revelations with which the 
pensive maiden is credited are not such as 
would have appealed to him. He was as 
little likely to commit himself to these 
dainty trivialities as he would have been to 
evolve the pastoral follies of the Anglo- 
Scottish lyric, ‘“’ Twas within a mile o’ Edin- 
burgh Toon.” If it could be proved that 


Handel wrote for the banjo, then one might 
believe it possible that Burns could have 


amused himself with the production of these 
melodious trifles. He would not have been 
disposed to indulge in such a form of 
interrogation as that attributed to the 
puzzled and somewhat monotonous damsel ; 
he knew better than to group garlands of 
lilies and roses in one burden ; and he would 
have given greater variety to the movement 
than that which marks it as it stands. The 
use of the form ‘ of” in the phrases “a 
pair of sleeve buttons,” ‘‘a bunch of blue 
ribbons,” ‘‘a garland of lilies,” &c., shows 
that the lyric has been less perfectly 
“Scottified (to use one  contributor’s 
hideous term) than it would have been had 
the Scottish poet prepared it for publica- 
tion. Then “fairing” is not one of Burns’s. 
words, as any expert is fully aware. Alto- 
gether, everything points to the conclusion 
that Stenhouse reached after considering the 
song in his ‘Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry 
and Music of Scotland.’ Having explained 
where Johnson got it for his anthology, he 
had no hesitation in deciding that it was an 
interloper. “It appears,” said he, ‘‘ to be 
an Anglo-Scottish production, not many 
years anterior to the publication of the 
Museum.” The best judges will be content 
to leave the matter there. One contributor 
at the last reference, quoting from the 
version in Johnson, has misread “ cost ’” 
(written with a long s) for coft, thereby 
necessitating a superfluous and amusing 
explanation. THomAS BAYNE. 


At the time of the Crimean War a verse of 
this song ran thus in Lancashire :— 
O dear, what can the matter be ? 
England and France they ‘re going to shatter me 
O dear, what can the matter he? 
Pity poor Nicholas the Bear. 


W. W. 


FLEETWOOD Brass (10 S. vi. 88, 137).—I 
think your correspondent WycomBE ABBEY 
will find the information he is seeking by 
a reference to Lipscomb’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Bucks’ (1831-47), p. 235, 
where he will see an illustration of the brass. 
in question. I am writing away from my 
books at the present, so cannot give any 
further information; but the above refer- 
ence is taken from my cards, referred to: 
ante, p. 47. I do not know of any special 
article or literature on the brasses of this 
church, and I should be glad of a reference 
to the “ little history of the parish’’ by the 
late rector, to which your correspondent 
refers, provided it deals with the brasses 
there. As far as I know at present the- 
illustration in Lipscomb, above referred to,. 
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is the only one which has appeared of this 
brass, and if others are known, I should be 
glad of references. Druitt doesnot mention 
the brass in his recent book on ‘ Costume.’ 
STEWART FISKE. 


Jounson’s Poems (10 S. vi. 89, 155).—I 
am obliged to Lapy Russett for her reply 
on the above; but may I remind her that 
the information I seek is, Who was the 
B—n ot the verses, and what is the “ death- 
less strain’? referred to? Bacon would no 
doubt fit the blank; but I cannot find that 
any writer named Bacon is the author of 
a “deathless strain’: so B—n must, I 
think, stand for some other name. 

T: W. 


MARRIAGE IN A SuiFt (10 S. vi. 127, 177). 
—A marriage of this extraordinary kind 
took place at St. Clement Danes 
February, 1723, when a widow named 
Brittain appeared thus scantily clothed, to 
prevent liability for debt, and contracted 
her second marriage with a brewer’s servant. 
After the ceremony the pair proceeded to a 
neighbouring apothecary’s, from where the 
bride soon afterwards emerged, properly 
attired. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
Variorum Edition. Vol. If. (Bell & Sons; A. H. 
Bullen.) 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Vols. TI. and IT. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Procress is being made with the two editions of 

Beaumont and Fletcher which compete in the task 

of filling up what, for a score years and more, has 

been the greatest lacuna in our Tudor literature. 

Tf, though the first in the field, the Variorum Edition 

has issued but two volumes against_ the three 

included in the ‘‘Cambridge English Classics,” it 
must be remembered that its scheme is the more 
ambitious and arduous. Involving as it does the 
substitution of a new and eclectic text for those 
already in existence, this edition stands apart from 
that of Cambridge, which confines itself, in the main, 
to reproducing the text of the second, or 1679, folio, 
and supplying, in the shape of appendixes, the variant 
readings of earlier and later editions. Whereas, 
moreover, the prolegomena of the Variorum Edition 
supply details, such as the sources of the plots, the 
arguments of the plays, and the like, and the foot- 
notes answer rye | explanatory and some glossarial 
purposes, most information of the kind is reserved 
in the Cambridge edition for a concluding and, in 

a sense, supplemental volume. Allowance being 

made for these things, the rate of progress in the 

two editions is not widely disparate. Five plays, 
under the supervision of four editors of established 


reputation, appear in the second volume. These 


in | 


are ‘The Elder Brother,’ edited by W. W. Greg 
‘The Spanish Curate’ and ‘ Wit without Money,” 
by R. B. McKerrow; ‘The Beggar’s Bush,’ a 
P. A. Daniel ; and ‘The Humorous Lieutenant,’ by 
R. Warwick Bond. Differing in other respects, the 
texts are alike in this, that each may be regarded 
as an amended version of that of Dyce, which 
among modern renderings has enjoyed an un- 
disputed supremacy. A larger share than has. 
hitherto been accorded Massinger is, in many cases, 
awarded that dramatist. Following the suggestion 
of Mr. Boyle and Mr. Fleay, Acts I. and V. in ‘ The 
Elder Brother’ are attributed to Massinger, and 
the remainder to Fletcher. A metrical analysis 
favours such ascription, which we are bound to 
accept, even shonat it deprives Fletcher of some of 
baw most poetical and 4 

play. 

In the Cambridge edition the plays of the second 
volume are in part edited by the late Arnold 
Glover, whose revision of the text, in part carried 
out by himself, has been continued by Mr. A. R. 
Waller, of Peterhouse, whose unassisted effort 
has been applied to the third volume.  Accord- 
ing to the plan generally adopted in the ‘*Cam- 
bridge English Classics,” in which series the edition 
is comprised, the text of one early edition is seru- 
pulously followed, the variants supplied by other 
editions, earlier and in some instances later, being 
given in the form of supplements. This plan 
gives rise in the present case to a curious state 
of affairs. For some reason, hard to explain, 
the second folio, the text of which is adopted 
instead of following that of any of the early 
quartoes, four succeeding ones of which were 
in verse, adhered to the fifth, in which the play is 
given as prose. Now hopelessly irregular as is often 
the blank verse of Fletcher, there is no question of 
a metrical effort in ‘The Elder Brother’ being 
purposed throughout and often attained. A prose 
rendering, therefore, though imposed by the scheme, 
cannot be regarded as wholly satisfactory. To meet 
this state of affairs two editions are printed, one that 
of the second folio in prose, the other that of the first 
quarto in verse. This scheme is ingenious and 

efensible. It is helpful, moreover, to the student, 
who cannot be otherwise than thankful for the 
concenenees of comparison thus afforded. Making 
allowance for this novelty, the contents of the 
second volume in both editions follow the same 
order. In the Cambridge Edition, however, ‘The 
Faithful Shepherdess’ is included, whereas in the 
Variorum it is presumably held over for the third 
volume. Six plays, whereof the last is ‘ The Little 
French Lawyer,’ are included in the third volume 
of the Cambridge Edition, and are all of them 
edited by Mr. A. R. Waller. 


The Modern Language Review. 

(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Epitep by Mr. John G. Robertson, and with an 
advisory board consisting of the foremost scholars, 
The Modern Language Review, four numbers of 
which have appeared, constitutes a priceless boon 
to the student of literature and pe lielcny. The 
present number opens with an Anglo-Norman poem 
on the Antichrist, from a MS. in the British 
Museum. It is the work of Henri d’Arci, a Templar 
of the establishment of Bruern, or Bruer, Temple, 
in Lincolnshire, the writer of several works, some 
of them printed, in Anglo-Norman. Prof. Skeat 


ramatic passages of the 


Vol. I. No. IV. 


supplies an important essay on Provencal words in 
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English. Such include badinage, cabin, cabinet, 
Jad, fig, radish, rigadoon, &e. Lingo, battle- 
dore, league, noose, xirrah, have an_ interesting 
history. Prof. Dowden deals with a pamnphlet, 
hitherto undescribed, by Bishop Berkeley. * Thomas 
Moore and A. de Vigny’ shows a curious influence 
exercised over the romanticists by the Irish poet, 
whose ‘Loves of the Angels’ seems to have been 
rreatly admired. Mr. Armstrong continues his 

Jante studies. The editor gives an edifying account 
of the knowledge of Shakespeare on the Continent 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
Mr. A. B. Young depicts the influence of Monk 
Lewis upon Shelley. 

Unper the title ‘The Feast of All Souls’ the 
author of ‘The Golden Bough’ contributes to The 
Fortnightly some passages from a_ forthcoming 
work entitled * Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in 
the History of Oriental Religion.’ In this it is 
maintained that the nominally Christian feast of 
All Souls is an old Pagan festival of the dead, which 
the Church, unwilling or unable to suppress, con- 
nived at. This may well be. In ‘A Negro on 
Efficiency’ Mr. H. C. Foxcroft gives particulars of 
a highly successful experiment in organizing a train- 
ing college in Alabama for negroes. <Saavll’s 
Love Story ’is extracted by M. Filon from ‘ Madame 
de Charri¢re et ses Amis, by Prof. Philippe Godet 
.of Neuchatel. It places the biographer of Johnson 
in a new light, and introduces us to a charming but 
very unconventional heroine. Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
‘shows Admiral Togo chez /ui. ‘ Honeymoon’ is the 
title of an admirable poem by Mr. John Davidson. 
* Darling,’ by A. Tchekhof, 1s a pleasing Russian 
story, which is followed by some praising comment 
of Leo Tolstoy. 

BisHore WELLpDON’s ‘ The Training of an English 
Gentleman in the Public Schools,’ which repays 
attention in The Nineteenth Century, was delivered 
at Tokio at the instance of the Japanese Minister 
of Education, who himself took the chair. It gives 
an admirable illustration of the effect on character 
of an education at Eton or Harrow. The Rev. 
Forbes Phillips maintains the strange view that 
Job isa problem play with an absence of feminine 
interest. Mr. Henniker Heaton writes_ enthusi- 
astically of ‘ Wireless Telegraphy and Mr. Marconi.’ 
Mr. Austin Harrison speaks no less warmly of 
‘George Gissing. In ‘ A Religious “* Revival” of the 
Renaissance’ it is a question of Savonarola. * Who 
roes Home? an Undramatic Episode,’ is a pleasing 
-dramatic sketch by Mr. Gerald Maxwell. 


In The Cornhill appears ‘A Scotchman at Mars- 
la-Tour,’ bong d a record of service with the German 
army in 1870 by the Baron Campbell von Laurentz. 
The writer was wounded in action and was decorated 
with the Iron Cross. A very animated picture of 
combat is furnished. The Vice - Provost of Eton 
has, under the title of ‘The Face of the Land,’ 
some significant comment. upon English scenery. 
"The second part of ‘Ruskin in Venice’ is no ways 
inferior to the first. ‘ House-breakers in the Alps’ 
describes a sufficiently wild experiment. Whether 
it is invention or fact we hesitate to affirm. ‘For 
Better for Worse’ depicts marriage among the Irish 

ntry. ‘ Friiulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther’ 
is the beginning of a correspondence by the author 


-of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden. 


A capITaL number of The Gentleman’s opens with 
a good estimate of Lord Chestertield. 


‘ollowing 


this comes an account, presumably from Purchas, 
of an Englishmen at the Court of Akbar, which is, 
in turn, followed by a paper on Brilliana, Lad 
Harley, grandmother of the great Earl of Orford. 
This contains a vivacious account, derived from 
the Longleat MSS., of her defence of Brampton 
Castle. She is a remarkable character, such as, in 
Stuart days, were more .common than is generally 
believed. * Leather Drinking Vessels’ are described 
by pen and pencil. * Peg Wottington’s Recanta- 
tion’ deals with the legal proceedings following the 
actress’s change of religion, in order to benetit. by 
the property left her * Owen Swiney. In ‘The 
Retrospective. Review’ appears an interesting 
notice of W. Vaughan’s ‘ Golden Grove.’ 

Str Ricwarp Homes continues, in The Bur- 
lington Magazine for Connoisseurs, his series of 
articles on ‘English Miniature Painters.’ The 
frontispiece consists of Samuel Cooper's magnificent 
miniature of the Duke of Monmouth, from the 
royal collection at Windsor Castle. Others by the 
same artist and from the same collection are of 
General Monck, Catherine of Braganza, Lady 
Castlemaine, Frances Stewart, Duchess of Rich- 
mond, and Charles IL., the last a very characteristic 
likeness. Some excellent illustrations accompany 
the fourth article on ‘The Development of Rem- 
brandt as an Etcher.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


A. E. A. (‘‘Faublas”).—A celebrated wanton 
novel, written towards the close of the eighteenth 
century by Louvet, a leader of the Girondist party 
in France. 

G. (“Ham House: Closed Doors”). — No 
reply on the subject has been received. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
red Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Ch 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do nct 
print; and to this rule we can make no excepticn, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE HIBEH PAYPRI. THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 

THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS. TALLY HO! BEYOND THE WALL. UNMASKED 
AT LAST. LAUGHING THROUGH A WILDERNESS. THE NYMPH. THE MYSTERY 
OF MAGDALEN. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONALISM. 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE. LOCAL HISTORY. 

FROM LIBAU TO TSUSHIMA. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LORD OF JOINVILLE. THE 
FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK. 
GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDSMEN. MILITARY LAW EXAMINER. UPTON 
LETTERS. POPULAR CLASSICS. 

THE NEW SPELLING. THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD. THE POEMS OF 
MASSINGER. THE LEGEND OF SIR PERCEVAL. THE STRATFORD TOWN 
SHAKESPEARE. MRS. CHESSON’S SELECTED POEMS. THE BELVOIR HOUSE- 
HOLD ACCOUNTS. THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 
WARWICKSHIRE PAINTED AND DESCRIBED. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. STUDIES IN ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 
THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LIVERPOOL. ’ 
PLACE-NAMES OF ARGYLL. L’EMPIRE LIBERAL. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Eglamore Portraits; A Girl of Resource; The Guarded Flame; Collusion ; 
Enderby; Noces Blanches ; Vierges Folles ; Our Lady of the Pillar. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Electioneering Up-to-date; Official Year-Book of New South Wales; 
Women’s Work and Wages; The Canadian War of 1812; Mary Wollstonecraft’s Stories ; The 
Opal Sea; La Défense Nationale en 1870-1. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE COMEDY ‘CLUB LAW’; THE LEGEND OF SIR PERCEVAL; THE STRATFORD 
TOWN SHAKESPEARE; LEVER’S ‘WIDOW MALONE’; FIND IN THE BIBLIO- 
THEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Literature ; Research Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Scottish School of Painting ; Fictitious and Symbolic Creations in Art ; The Old 
Stone Crosses of Dorset ; The National Gallery ; Portraits of Mary Stuart ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Two Editions of Beaumont and Fletcher ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S DICKENS 
AND 
QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA, BY MARY M. MOFFAT. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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EAGLEHAWK AND CROW: 


A STUDY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 


Including an Inquiry into their Origin, and a Survey of Australian Languages. 


By JOHN MATHEW, M.A. B.D. 


Illustrated with Map and 5 Plates of Aboriginal Groups and Rock-Pictures. 


The volume includes chapters also on the physical character ; on dwellings, clothing, implements, 
and food ; government, laws, and institutions ; marriage, man-making, mutilations, and burial customs ; 


art and rock paintings ; corroborees, sorcery, superstitions, and religion, ; 
1899, (Pub. 18s. net), 72. 6d. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THIS ANCIENT AND WIDESPREAD SUPERSTITION. 
By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTRY. 


Author of ‘The Horns of Honour,’ ‘Word Book of West Somerset,’ &c. 
1895. (Pub. 21s.) 12s. 6d. 


**Mr. Elworthy’s careful research is such as to make his work worthy of perusal by all who are 
interested in the history of the past and present beliefs throughout the world, and in tracing their links. 
with the vulgar superstitions still surviving in our own islands,” —Atheneum. 


OBEAH.—WITCHCRAFT IN THE WEST INDIES. 


By HESKETH J. BELL. 
1893. (Pub, 3x. 6d.) 1s. 6d. 


ANCIENT SOCIETY ; 


OR, RESEARCHES IN THE LINES OF HUMAN PROGRESS FROM 
SAVAGERY TO CIVILIZATION. 


By A. H. MURGAN. 


1878. (Pub. 16s.) 123. 6a. 


CATALOGUES of Books relating to 
(1) SOUTH AMERICA 
(2) INDIA AND THE FAR EAST. 
Can be sent. 


OTHER CATALOGUES IN PREPARATION. 


SCARCE BOOKS OR BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS SOUGHT OUT 
AND REPORTED ON. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Published Weakly ty JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, September 8, 1906. 
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